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STUDIES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION * 

Paet III. 
(Continuation from January and April Numbers.) 

(CHAPTER I BULGARIAN INDEPENDENCE.) 

The Executive Power.f 

1. The Chief Executive. — The Christian government of which 
Article 1 of the Treaty of Berlin speaks was to have as its first 
element a prince freely elected by the people. 

This liberty of election was not, however, absolute. A restriction 
was placed, but only one, we believe: no member of the reigning 
European dynasties could be elected Prince of Bulgaria. It is 
easy to discover the reason for this provision, which under a general 
and impersonal form, was aimed directly at Russia. It was not 
desired that a grand duke, installed in Bulgaria, should make of 
the Principality an autonomous province of the Muscovite Empire. 
Nothing in the protocols of the Congress of Berlin permits the be- 
lief that there was any desire to push the precautionary measures 
further than that. If this condition was fulfilled, that the prince 
elected by the people should not belong to a reigning dynasty of the 
Powers, the choice of the Bulgarians would not be contested. Ar- 
ticle III states, however, that this choice must be confirmed by the 
Sultan with the assent of the great Powers. Apart from the single 
case referred to in the text, could this confirmation and assent have 
been refused ? On this point even the language of the Treaty of 
Berlin and the protocols of the Congress are not at all clear. It 
seems that very little concern was shown over the accumulation on 

* Translated from the French by Chas. G. Fenwick, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

f Translator's Note: Throughout the following pages the author frequently 
uses the present tense as expressing the situation in Bulgaria before the recent 
changes of 1909. The translator has been obliged for the sake of clearness to 
use the past tense throughout, although in some cases the facts may not have 
been altered by the declaration of independence. 

[680] 
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this point of the germs of a thousand difficulties. Neither was it 
foreseen what would be the effect of Article III in case, for in- 
stance, only certain Powers should have refused their assent. Would 
a majority have sufficed or would unanimity have been necessary? 
And what if the confirmation of the Sultan should have been given 
while the assent of the Powers had been refused, or inversely ? All 
are questions difficult of solution. Many constructions have been 
proposed. The simplest, we believe, is this one. If the election 
was to be free — and that was the intention of the Congress — the 
confirmation of the Sultan and the approbation of the Powers should 
properly have followed an election regularly conducted, that is to 
say, one in which the person elected did not belong to a reigning 
family. The opposition of the Sultan or of the Powers, if based 
upon personal considerations, would have conflicted with the princi- 
ple of free election. The right of the Sultan was purely honorary. 
It calls to mind what happens in Egypt where the case is seen of an 
hereditary Khedive who receives the investiture. In saying " here- 
ditary " we imply that the investiture could not be refused. It is 
given, however, because nominally the Sultan is the suzerain of the 
Khedive, as he was, nominally the suzerain of the Prince of Bul- 
garia. 

To what purpose then was the intervention of the Powers ? Here 
again it was a feeling of distrust toward Russia which caused its 
insertion in the Treaty. It was apprehended that the Government 
of Constantinople, in fear of Russia which had just made it feel tho 
weight of its power, might be led to regard lightly the restrictivo 
clause put upon the freedom of election, and might confirm the elec- 
tion of a Russian prince. In this case the assent of the Powers 
would be refused. The provision was merely an additional precau- 
tion, nothing more. It was to be ineffectual from the start. In fact 
it was seen, that although the Bulgarians had respected the provisions 
of the treaty, a Russian protectorate immediately took the place of 
Turkish suzerainty, and the first restriction put upon Bulgarian 
sovereignty, as an indirect check' upon Russia, entirely missed its 
object. The first prince elected was Alexander of Battenberg, son 
of the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. He had as competitors the 
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Prince of Reuss and Prince Waldemar of Denmark, but his election 
was assured through the sole fact that he was the candidate of the 
Emperor Alexander II and the nephew of the Empress. The Czar 
had in fact made a great show of barring candidates distinctively 
Russian, but the Commissioner who temporarily administered the 
state in his name undertook to demonstrate that while respecting the 
letter of the treaty it was possible to violate its spirit. The prince 
was then in Berlin. At once, even before directing his steps toward 
Bulgaria, he went to Livadia to the Czar, who outlined the course 
he was to follow, and it was there that he received the delegation 
from the assembly that had elected him. Contrary to the order 
marked out by the arrangement of the sentences of Article III of 
the Treaty of Berlin, it was to the Powers and not to the Sultan 
that he first addressed himself to obtain the ratification of his elec- 
tion, and this mere detail seems to confirm the interpretation which 
we have put upon the article above mentioned. This vassal of Tur- 
key gave his first homage and swore allegiance to Russia, then he 
went personally on a circular tour to receive the approbation of the 
Powers, and finally stopped at Constantinople, where he received a 
semblance of investiture. In spite of the order he followed, his last 
step, which should have been the first, made a bad impression upon 
Russia, so natural did Russia consider the idea that the Principality 
should be bound to the Empire by the control of the prince's election. 
The Treaty of Berlin provided in these terms for a second elec- 
tion: 

In case of vacancy occurring in the office of prince, the election of the 
new prince shall be conducted with the same forms and under the same 
conditions. 19 

The Treaty of Berlin does not specify what is to be considered a 
vacancy, which is a serious omission, for this ambiguous clause 
leaves it open to doubt whether the congress desired that the princely 
office should become hereditary. It seems rather that the death of 
the prince was considered as creating a vacancy. 20 Lord Odo Rus- 

19 The Treaty of Berlin only fixes the conditions, it is silent as to the forms. 
The Organic Law does not provide for a second election, but regulates the succes- 
sion to the throne. Chap. VII. 

20 See the Yellow Book, Protocol No. 17, sitting of July 10, 1878, p. 248. 
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sel, aiming to secure for the future the position which it was thought 
had been won over Kussia, proposed, at the time of the second 
leading of the articles relating to Bulgaria, to admit the principle 
of heredity. After discussion this proposal was not approved. Lord 
Russel did not insist, and the original wording was maintained; 
but as it was anything but explicit, the assembly of notables, con- 
vened at Tirnova, after having regulated in detail the powers of the 
prince, refused to adopt an interpretation which threatened to upset 
at any moment the political equilibrium of Bulgaria, and could only 
be detrimental to her peace at home and abroad. The notables 
voted for a hereditary monarchy and the representatives of the 
Powers were invited to sound the attitude of their respective gov- 
ernments, which proved to be favorable. The Organic Law regu- 
lated in detail the succession to the crown, the powers and rights 
of the heir apparent, and the organization of a regency. The Treaty 
of Berlin was thus modified, if not in the letter, at least in spirit, 
and on one of its most important points, for with this modification 
the Bulgarians might hope to reduce to a minimum, perhaps to 
naught, the Sultan's right of investiture, and the right of assent 
held by the Powers. The designation of the chief executive would 
thereafter no longer depend upon a foreign will. 

The unexpected events of the revolution of 1885 thwarted this 
expectation, but did not result disadvantageously. A first case of 
vacancy was presented sooner than was anticipated, but it served to 
help the Bulgarians to accomplish their actual independence in re- 
gard to the election of the chief executive, as well as to shake off 
the yoke of the Russian protectorate. 

Alexander of Battenberg, who had been placed on the throne by 
Alexander II, was in reality dethroned by his son Alexander III. 
!N"ot having succeeded in imposing upon the Bulgarians the Russian 
agents sent from St. Petersburg, the prince displeased at the same 
time his people and the Czar. He absolutely estranged the latter 
at the time of the union of the two Bulgarians, which Russia did 
everything in her power to defeat, because it hampered her general 
policy, and because the act of Top-hane, in its first form, had no 
other result, as we have seen, than to make Bulgaria the bulwark 
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of the Turkish Empire and the governor of Eastern Roumelia an 
actual vassal and allied prince of the Sultan. A military conspir- 
acy, at the head of which was the Metropolitan of Sofia, dethroned 
Alexander. The act was done, if not by the order, at least with the 
connivance of Russian agents. Reinstalled upon the throne fifteen 
days later by the anti-Russian party, the Prince of Battenberg hum- 
bly requested of the Czar permission to remain there. It was not 
granted, and of his own free will he left the Principality, feeling 
that, with the hostility of Alexander III, his authority was too 
precarious. 

The regency, in the hands of which he left the government, faced 
a difficult situation; at home there was a confusion of pronuncia- 
mentos, and abroad there was Russia quite ready to re-establish her 
protectorate through armed intervention. The Czar even sent Gen- 
eral Kaulbars with full powers to quell resistance. But Kaulbars 
had to deal with a strong party; confronting him, at first regent, 
was the celebrated Stambouloff, who, being endowed with true dic- 
tatorial powers, resisted and conquered him. After having cruelly 
quelled the military riots, Stambouloff made known to the Russian 
agents that he would admit of no Russian intervention, and convened 
the Grand Sobranje, which moreover he composed to suit himself, 
in order to elect another prince. Following the refusal of Prince 
Waldemar, son of the King of Denmark, a delegation was sent to the 
capitals of Europe with the object of ascertaining the dispositions 
of the Powers. The reception it met with was rather cold. Russia 
then thought she could break the power of Stambouloff, and, upon 
the renewal of internal troubles, recalled Kaulbars and broke off 
all diplomatic relations. Turkey, urged by her, did the same, while 
France protested against the cruelties of the dictator. But he did 
not yield. He felt himself upheld, moreover, by the anxiety of Eng- 
land and Austria who feared the triumph of Russia, and it was from 
Ballplatz that the idea first came of offering the throne to Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. After some little hesitation 
Ferdinand accepted, in spite of the perils which confronted the 
position. Having entered Bulgaria at Rustchuk, he immediately 
sent a circular to the Powers, a proclamation to the Bulgarians, 
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and a telegram of allegiance to the Sultan. Bulgaria had now won 
the right to interpret the Treaty of Berlin according to the letter, 
for the election of Prince Ferdinand could not be invalidated on 
any ground taken from the mere text of the treaty. He possessed 
the sole condition required, that of not belonging to any of the 
reigning houses, and it can be said that he had been freely elected 
by the suffrages of the Bulgarian people. At the same time the 
election of the prince was henceforth withdrawn from Russian influ- 
ence, and the protectorate was decapitated. 

The election of the second Prince of Bulgaria bore a character 
essentially opposed to that of the first. Ferdinand understood very 
well that it was better to be a nominal vassal of the Porte than an 
actual protege of Russia, and for that reason he first addressed 
himself to the Sultan; the latter did not dare to seize the oppor- 
tunity which again presented itself, as in 1885, to reinforce the 
bonds of suzerainty, and he consulted the Powers. But they being 
all more or less desirous of having Russia with them, did not inter- 
fere ; 21 and recognition was delayed. Russia declared on August 
10, 1887, that she considered the election void. She urged the 
Sultan to invade Roumelia. But he, on his part, preferred an 
independent Bulgaria to a Bulgaria under Russian protectorate, and 
he took no action; England, Austria, and Italy viewed without dis- 
pleasure the failure of the Czar, who, however, was upheld by Ger- 
many and France, who vied for his favor (1888). When Alexander 
III proposed to send to Sofia a Turkish commissioner and a Russian 
general, the aim of an exclusive protectorate was too evident under 
this appearance of condominium, and Italy led in a general refusal 
of the Powers. Ferdinand had only to await the recognition which 
sooner or later was sure to be granted. It did come when, after 
the fall of Stambouloff and the accession of the new Czar, Nicholas 
H, it became possible for the prince to obtain a reconciliation with 
St. Petersburg. This reconciliation was sealed by the baptism of 
the heir apparent in the orthodox religion; shortly thereafter Ferdi- 

2i This was the period of the struggle for influence between the diplomacy of 
the Triple Alliance and French diplomacy, which was to end in the triumph of 
the latter and the Franco-Russian alliance. 
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nand attended the coronation of the Czar, and exchanged with him 
diplomatic agents. In March, 1896, the Sultan sent two firmans 
which recognized him as Prince of Bulgaria and invested him with 
the government of Eastern Roumelia. On the 25th of April he was 
officially received at Paris. 

Bulgaria having thenceforth a monarch and a dynasty, it was 
hardly to be supposed that, except as a matter of form, Article III 
of the Treaty of Berlin would ever be brought forward. On this 
point the declaration of independence has only dispelled a shadow. 

2. The Administration. — The struggle against Russia had for 
its object not only the emancipation of the chief executive, but that 
of the whole executive department as well. This power is exercised 
in Bulgaria through a council of ministers, and the ministers are 
chosen and dismissed by the prince who designates one of them as 
prime minister. They are responsible to the prince and the national 
assembly. The details of their duties were freely regulated by the 
Organic Law ; nothing in the Treaty of Berlin limited autonomy on 
this point. It was however a dead letter at the outset when con- 
fronted by the Russian protectorate. 

Even during the war, before the signing of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, Russia had the administration of Bulgaria in hand. Arti- 
cle VII of the Treaty of San Stefano continued that state of things : 

The introduction of the new regime in Bulgaria, and the supervision 
of its operation will be entrusted, for two years, to an Imperial Eussian 
Commissioner. At the expiration of the first year, after the introduction 
of the new regime, and if an agreement is reached on this subject between 
Russia and the Sublime Porte and the European Cabinets, they may, if 
they deem it necessary, associate with the Imperial Eussian Commis- 
sioner special delegates. 

This last clause has evidently no other object than to allay fears 
which were easy to foresee. There was a suggestion of a possibility 
of a European commission joined to the Russian protectorate, but 
this was contingent on an agreement difficult to effect, and on the 
happening of unforeseen circumstances, of a sort of anarchy which 
the Russian administration was to prevent by its continuance. 

The Emperor of Russia had sent Prince Tcherkasky as commis- 
sioner to Philippopolis, the presumed capital of the new state, be- 
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fore the partitioning had been agreed upon at Berlin. The latter 
installed everywhere Russian military governors, assisted by Bul- 
garian vice-governors. Tcherkasky died of typhus at San Stefano. 
He was replaced by Dondoukoff, whose name is still borne by a 
boulevard of Sofia in memory of an administration absolute in char- 
acter, but at the same time firm, liberal, and capable. 

As a consequence of the Treaty of Berlin it was necessary to leave 
Philippopolis in favor of Sofia, and while Roumelia was escaping 
from Russian control, Dondoukoff resumed in a smaller field the 
policy he had inaugurated at Philippopolis. However the plenipo- 
tentiaries were bent on restricting his freedom of action and the 
length of his administration. Article VI of the Treaty of Berlin 
stated in fact that the Imperial Russian commissioner, charged with 
provisional administration until the completion of the Organic Law, 
would be assisted by a Turkish commissioner and by consuls dele- 
gated by the other signatory Powers. Their ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople could be called upon to intervene in case of disagree- 
ment between the commissioners and the consuls, and Article VII 
added moreover that this provisional regime was not to last more 
than nine months: immediately after the election of the prince, Bul- 
garia was to enter upon the full enjoyment of her autonomy. As a 
matter of fact the Turkish commissioner kept in the background, 
contenting himself with defending the interests of his co-religionists, 
who, from being oppressors would easily have become, through popu- 
lar hatred, the victims of oppression. As to the consuls, their part 
was insignificant. They were not such important personages as to 
take the position of severe censors of Prince Dondoukoff, and they 
were not sufficiently united to overcome the fear of giving by their 
failure a flagrant example of the impotence of Europe. 

As to the administration, it continued to be entrusted to the mili- 
tary governors appointed during the war. A central civil adminis- 
tration was subdivided into six sections ; diplomatic affairs, interior, 
justice, finance, militia, and public instruction. The incumbent of 
this last branch only was a Bulgarian, while the other five branches 
had at their head Russians, generals or councilors of state. In the 
administrative districts, the former Turkish functionaries, kaima- 
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kans and mudirs, were replaced by prefects and sub-prefects, at first 
all Russians. The Turks had respected the semi-religious organi- 
zation of the rural communities; there was no change needed in 
them to transform them into communes. 

The Treaty of Berlin had limited to nine months the maximum 
duration of the provisional administration. When the Organic Law 
had been drawn up and the prince-elect had taken possession of his 
throne, Dondoukoff retired. But the sentiments of Prince Alex- 
ander were too well known, and Bulgaria was also too lacking in 
statesmen, for one to suppose that an administration purely Bul- 
garian would immediately succeed to the Bussian regime. 

Besides, party strife, which was manifest from the beginning, im- 
pelled the politicians, and the prince whom they led, to have recourse 
to Bussian intervention. The first conservative minister (Boumoff- 
Natchevitch-Grekoff ) was chosen on the advice of the Bussian diplo- 
matic agent, Davidoff. The office of Minister of War was given to 
a Bussian general, Parentzof. The first chamber to assemble put 
the ministry in the minority from its first meeting, but it was dis- 
solved on the recommendation of the diplomatic agent of Bussia. 
The prince, on the occasion of the jubilee of the 25th anniversary of 
the reign of the Emperor Alexander II went to St. Petersburg for 
orders. The Czar counselled constitutional moderation, and on an- 
other adverse vote of the new chamber a liberal ministry was con- 
stituted (Zankoff-Karaveloff), in Avhich Lieutenant General Ehren- 
rot, a Finlander, took the war portfolio. Following certain inci- 
dents of an international character, in which the liberal cabinet 
showed itself rather undiplomatic, 22 the prince set himself against 
it and resolved to suspend the constitution. Again he sought at St. 
Petersburg the support necessary for this coup d'etat, through Alex- 
ander III, who had just succeeded his father. General Ehrenrot 
was charged with the formation of a provisional ministry, in which 
he took for himself, besides war, the department of the interior and 
of foreign affairs, while the prince had himself vested by the na- 
tional assembly with dictatorial powers. The five great adminis- 

22 Affair of the Danube Commission; circumstances connected with the death 
of Alexander II. 
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trative districts of the Principality were placed under five commis- 
sioners extraordinary, all Russians, who were given absolute powers. 
The diplomatic agent of Russia, Xitroff, had at first hesitated to 
patronize the coup d'etat; when he considered opposition overcome 
he openly declared his attitude, and made with the prince a tour of 
the provinces to prepare for the election of an assembly to remodel 
the constitution. The elections were manipulated, the Russian 
agents took possession of the ballot boxes, and from this pretense of 
popular consultation there emerged the semblance of an assembly 
which conferred upon the prince dictatorial powers. 

It is not amiss to say that the Powers joined with Russia, and 
forwarded to the prince a collective declaration assuring him of 
their good will. This, in reality, came to granting St. Petersburg 
the right of intervention, by a proceeding which was not unlike the 
methods of the Holy Alliance, in assigning to one of the allied powers 
the part of policeman to check the first manifestations of liberalism. 

Nothing good came from this personal administration. The gov- 
ernment, although headed by the Russian Colonel Remlinghen, came 
in conflict with the Russian agent Xitroff, who posed as the power 
behind the throne, and found itself compromised in the matter of 
railway grants. The prince asked for his recall and on the advice 
of his counselors obtained from the Czar two Russian generals, Sobo- 
leff and Kaulbars, one of whom took the presidency of the council 
and the other the war office. This was the culminating point of 
Russian domination in Bulgaria (June 23, 1882). 

The generals considered themselves representatives of the Czar much 
more than agents of the Prince; they had their own special point of 
view on every question and made their associates understand that the 
commands of the officers of the Czar were not open to question. 23 

They ended by eliminating their Bulgarian colleagues, and re- 
placed them by their own creatures; the prince, who was provoked 
at this encroachment, in vain demanded their recall, and in the end 
had to put up with them. Here was a definitely established guard- 
ianship; public opinion was incensed; Bulgarian patriotism accused 

2 3 Bousquet, op. eit. For more details on the subject just discussed, see this 
work. 
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the prince of having bent his back to the Muscovite rod ; the Powers 
were uneasy. A last trip of Alexander to Moscow served no pur- 
pose: the Government of the Czar, pleased with the result, refused 
to recall its generals; it sent a new diplomatic agent, Ionine, whose 
business was confined to making peremptory demands upon the 
prince. 

To escape these the prince thought of reverting to the constitution ; 
he did so without notifying the Russian generals, who resigned. 
The new cabinet, formed by the union of liberals and conservatives, 
showed itself to be anti-Russian, and the Czar recalled all his offi- 
cers in the service of Bulgaria. This meant the breaking up and 
disorganization of the army. A compromise was necessary; and 
after an agreement had been reached the Czar sent back army offi- 
cers and a minister of war, Prince Cantacuzene, but with a promise 
that all would be strictly kept within their military duties. The 
Russian leash seemed for a time loosened. 

Then occurred the Roumelian revolution. We have already seen 
that Russia refused then to re-establish the great Bulgaria of San 
Stefano, aware of the difficulties of guardianship she would encoun- 
ter. She recalled Prince Cantacuzene and all the Russian officers, 
thus depleting the staffs of the Bulgarian army precisely at the 
moment when it found itself for the first time in peril. They even 
went so far as to strike the prince off the rolls of the Russian army. 

The unexpected victory of the Bulgarians was not sufficient to 
disarm Russian ambition. Having driven out the prince, it again 
undertook to control the government. We know already how the 
fierce energy of Stambouloff frustrated these plans. 

The Government of St. Petersburg was never again to see its 
officers at the head of ministerial departments in Bulgaria. It was 
only to diplomatic agents that it could thenceforth hope to assign 
the duty of furthering its influence in the Principality, and it must 
be added that on many occasions these agents have manifested a true 
spirit of authoritativeness. In the financial field Russia also en- 
deavored to acquire means of intervention. Likewise, in 1904, a 
grand duke, the personal friend of the Prince, presided with him 
over the great manoeuvres in autumn. Yet all this was but an effort 
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to gain a preponderant influence, and there was no longer any ques- 
tion of intervention. As a diplomat has said, Russia limited herself 
to considering Bulgaria as a " preserve," which did not prevent 
foreign diplomats, notably the Austrians, from poaching therein as 
best they could. The policy of Prince Ferdinand consisted chiefly 
in making the Austro-Russian antagonism in the Balkans the basis 
of Bulgarian liberty, and gaining an offsetting position which con- 
stituted at the same time the status of a semi-great Power, in en- 
abling Bulgaria, by means of a sudden political reversal, to displace 
the equilibrium of the peninsula. 

3. The Army. — It is proper to add that in order to achieve this 
role, of somewhat larger disproportions than her size, and to endeavor 
to maintain it, Bulgaria made sacrifices. She procured for herself 
the first requisite, an army of the highest grade, which was at first 
drilled only by Russian officers, but which since 1885, when the Czar 
recalled his officers, was released from all foreign superintendence. 24 
At present the Bulgarian army is the strongest and best trained of 
all the Balkan armies. It was estimated at the beginning of the 
crisis that it might enter the field without being much outclassed by 
the Turkish army, and through rapidity of mobilization had a chance 
to rout it at the start. The Bulgarian soldier is at the same time 
well disciplined, enduring, and courageous. It is at St. Petersburg, 
at Turin, at Paris and at Vienna that the elite of the officers grad- 
uated from the military school of Sofia are educated. In time of 
war Bulgaria can raise an army of 350,000 men. We are far from 
the " national militia " spoken of in the Treaty of Berlin, 25 which 
seemed bent on granting to the new state no other armed force than 
a sort of developed police force, such as was at first the militia of 
Eastern Roumelia. At first the Russians, from personal motives, 
and regardless of the terms of the treaty, developed all the possibili- 
ties it offered. After their departure, the Bulgarian administrations, 
with a remarkable continuity of policy, did the rest. 

Moreover there is reason to believe that the plenipotentiaries of 
Berlin, in speaking of a national militia, had again adopted one of 

2* See the article of M. Rene Pinon, La Force bulgare, op. cit. 
25 Art. I. 
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those colorless expressions, the ill-defined meaning of which could 
not be compromising. They thus avoided passing upon the question 
as to whether or not Bulgaria should be given the power of declaring 
war. Was there any indecision on their part ? It would seem so, 
to see them at one moment reserve to Bulgaria strategic roads, 26 
and at another moment force her to raze existing forts, without the 
right to reconstruct new ones, particularly within a radius of ten 
kilometres around Samakov, a natural fortress on the Roumelian 
side. 27 In reality the only object was to leave the way to the Danube 
open to the Turks, and to prevent the Russians from entrenching 
themselves there; without taking into consideration whether it was 
possible, in creating a new member of the society of nations, to 
refuse it the right to see to its own safety and do itself justice. The 
Bulgarian constituent assembly did not hesitate itself: the Organic 
Law arranged in precise terms for the exercise of the right of war, 28 
and the combatants of Slivnitza put it into effect. We have already 
said how the suzerain power refrained in this respect from any 
interference with the exercise by Bulgaria of her state activities. 
Since the proclamation of Tirnova the question presents no further 
interest, but previously it might have been asked if, whether, in case 
the Bulgarians were carrying on war, they would have had the right 
to be treated as belligerents. In our opinion they would always have 
had this right, because we think that Bulgaria was from the be- 
ginning a state. The point could no longer be doubted after the first 
Hague Conference in 1899, when Bulgaria was allowed to sign the 
convention relative to the laws of war; and we will apply this doc- 
trine even to the case of Bulgaria's having been at war with Turkey ; 
in which event the latter would not have had the right to treat the 
Bulgarians as revolted subjects, since, as a further point, vassals 
are not subjects. 

At all times, moreover, the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, 
where contradicted by those of the Organic Law, remained a dead 

2« Protocol No. 15, Session of July 8, 1878. We will not lay stress upon the 
long and tiring discussions which this point raised. 
2' Arts. II and XI. 
28 See notably Organic Law, Chap. XII, sec. 5, of military service. 
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letter. Not only did the militia become a most imposing army, but 
also the general staff never thought of consulting diplomatic texts 
in order to provide for the needs of national defence. If the fort- 
resses of Varna and Shumla no longer existed, while that of Vidin 
was preserved on account of its historical value; and if no thought 
was given to fortify Samakov, because after the union with Eou- 
melia it was no longer a probable battlefield, the Bulgarians did not 
neglect to surround with outworks, forts and military posts, the 
frontiers of Servia and Eoumania, and above all those of Turkey, 
so as to make of the entire Principality a vast entrenched camp; 
while they launched at Burghas a flotilla of war. Europe, no longer 
fearing to see Bulgaria become " a second Crimea " never thought 
of interfering. 

Let us add finally that the Bulgarians never consented to see in 
the treaty provisions to which we refer an indication of semi- 
sovereignty. They pointed out that the most powerful states had 
not been free from the purely political incidents called military 
servitudes, and cited that the treaties of Utrecht, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and of Paris (1756) prohibited France from fortifying Dunkirk, 
that Prussia saw her military power limited by treaty after Jena, 
and that Russia, by the Treaty of 1856, promised to raze her fortifi- 
cations on the Black Sea and never to construct others. 29 

The Bight of Legation 

Having little by little completely entered upon the full exercise 
of its internal autonomy, and having wrought out the instrument 
capable of making it respected, Bulgaria was next to consider the 
development of her foreign relations, and to take in hand the care 
of her international interests. For this a diplomatic corps was re- 
quired ; could she legally possess one ? 

The Treaty of Berlin was silent on this point, or rather, it was 
contradictory. On the one hand by giving credit to the fiction that 
Bulgaria was still an integral part of the Ottoman Empire it created 
the impression that its interests would be common with those of 

29 See Sariivanoff, La Bulgarie est-elle un Etat mi-souverinf Paris, 1907. 
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Turkey, and that the diplomatic agents of Turkey would be charged 
with the duty of safeguarding them. Thus we have seen that the 
Powers sent to Sofia at first only Consuls-General, and the French 
Government in the Chadourne affair, 30 still affected, in 1891, to 
demand justice of the sovereign for the acts of his vassal. 

It was, however, impossible that Bulgarian affairs should not be 
handled at Sofia. They were so handled from the necessity of things. 
Moreover, by referring to Article VIII of the Treaty of Berlin, as 
well as to the discussions which it brought up within the Congress, 
one can not escape the impression that the plenipotentiaries thought 
Bulgaria had a right to legations. 31 Article VIII, in fact, maintains 
in the Principality of Bulgaria the capitulations and the treaties of 
commerce and navigation, as well as the conventions and agreements 
concluded between the Powers and the Porte, in force at the time, 
" so long as they shall not have been modified by the consent of the 
interested parties." Was it true, then, as Prince Bismarck thought, 32 
that " international law requires that Bulgaria should remain bound 
by the treaties to which she was subject under the Government of 
the Porte." No, for if that were required by " international law " 
it would not be specifically stated for certain classes of treaties, which 
implies a contrary conclusion for the other treaties, and especially 
for the most important, the political treaties. Besides, the only 
treaties spoken of were those " already concluded," which were in 
force at the time, that is to say, Bulgaria would not be affected, ipso 
facto, by treaties which the Porte might thereafter sign. Finally 
to free itself from- the existing treaties Bulgaria was given the means 
of direct negotiations. This implied the belief that a field of its 
own was thenceforth reserved to Bulgaria, for its diplomatic activi- 
ties. And this was indeed the result which we shall see developed, 
not only in the relations of Bulgaria with neighboring states and the 
states of Western Europe, but also in its relations with the Porte 
itself. The development was inevitable, for a nation can not be 
endowed with all the organs of statehood, thrown in the midst of the 

30 See Part II of this article, April' Journal, p. 406. 
si Protocol No. 6, Session of June 25, 1878, for example. 
32 Protocol, loc. cit., p. 115. 
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society of nations, and yet deprived of the organs of communication, 
precisely those which will permit it to enjoy the essential right of 
every state, the right of international intercourse in the most ex- 
tensive sense of the word. We can not recognize to a state the right 
to a distinct existence, that is to say, the right to have interests of its 
own, and at the same time deprive it of the means of negotiating to 
satisfy them ; and especially is this true in its relations to the Power 
from which it has broken off, since the underlying cause of the 
separation is the very fact that their interests are incompatible. 
What on the contrary should be taken as a principle of " inter- 
national law," is that a new state resulting from a separation, is free 
from previous treaty engagements, unless otherwise stipulated. In 
our opinion this was the case with Bulgaria. Accordingly we see 
diplomatic relations established, and at the same time treaties and 
conventions concluded between Bulgaria and the Powers on the one 
hand, and between Bulgaria and Turkey on the other. 

With regard to the Powers, the exercise by Bulgaria of the rights 
of legation, passive and active, dates from 1887, the period at which 
it exchanged representatives with Russia. On the eve of its in- 
dependence Bulgaria accredited " diplomatic agents," using that 
title, to the principal countries of Europe: England, France, 33 Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and naturally in the Balkan 
states, Greece, Roumania and Servia. Ministers from these Powers 
were likewise accredited to Sofia; certain foreign ministers at Sofia 
are even of a higher grade than the representatives of the same states 
in capitals of equal or greater importance. However, states whose 
citizens are not numerous in Bulgaria and whose interests are not 
great have consuls instead of diplomatic agents; such, for example, 
is the case with Spain and Holland. States which have frequent 
intercourse and diplomatic relations with Bulgaria send and receive 
consuls and consul-generals. There is a Bulgarian consul-general 
at Paris, the Count de la Borde, and there are consular agents in 
several of the cities of France ; a post of consular agent was recently 
created at Marseilles. France has, on her side, consuls at Varna, 

33 At present the two posts of Paris and London have the same incumbent, 
M. Standoff, former Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Principality. 
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Philippopolis, Rustchuk, etc. There is no anamoly to be observed 
in the situation accorded to Bulgarian diplomatic and consular agents 
in the countries to which they are sent, 34 no more than there are any 
peculiarities to be noted in the position of foreign ministers and 
consuls in Bulgaria, with the exception of the prerogatives which 
they have by reason of the capitulations. Bulgaria, through the 
medium of her foreign agents and those who are accredited to her, is 
thus able to negotiate freely. This she does alone, and without inter- 
vention of any kind on the part of Turkey. 

Without going back further than 1890, Bulgaria signed treaties of 
commerce and navigation with Austria (December 9/21, 1896), 
France (May 23/June 4, 1897, and December 31, 1905/January 
13, 1906), England (November 26/December 9, 1905), Italy (De- 
cember 31, 1905/January 13, 1906), and Germany (August 1, 
1905). These treaties gave her the right to send consuls (Art. 14 
of the Treaty with Austria, Art. 16-19 of the Treaty with France, 
Art. 20 of the Treaty with Germany), and even to conclude customs 
unions (Art. 15 of the convention with Austria, Arts. 11 and 20 of 
that with France and Art. 21 of that with Germany) : — acts which 
constitute, let us observe, a power much more political in character 
than economic. It is possible that a Serbo-Bulgarian Zollverein 
would have been concluded in 1905 but for the selfish and somewhat 
haughty veto that Austria put upon it at Belgrade, and which was 
the origin of the famous " guerre des pores." 35 Bulgaria likewise 
negotiated conventions of extradition, notably with Belgium. These 
facts suffice to prove that Bulgaria treated with European Powers 
on a footing of equality. 

The powers were not only in the habit of treating individually 
and without intermediary with Bulgaria, but they also admitted her 
to participate, through delegates, in congresses and conferences. Bul- 
garia attended in 1899 the First Peace Conference, with a right 

s* See on this point Despagnet, Essai sur les protectorats, p. 138. We must 
observe, however, that thus far the question concerns consular agents and not 
consuls properly so called. 

35 See Guerchitch, Le conflit downier 1 entre la Serbie et VAutriche au point de 
vue du droit international, in the Revue gen. de droit intern, public, t. XIV 
(1907), p. 349. 
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to vote; but it ranked after Turkey and followed Turkey in the order 
of signing the conventions. However, it signed the convention 
relating to the application of the convention of Geneva to maritime 
warfare, which Turkey did not sign. In 1906, Bulgaria likewise 
attended the conference for the revision of the convention of 
Geneva, to which the Porte had not sent delegates. In 1907, at the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague, Bulgaria determined that 
the situation of 1899 would not be repeated. The Bulgarian dele- 
gates received the order to withdraw if their country was not received 
in the alphabetical rank which put it on a footing of equality with 
all the states represented. They obtained this rank in all the votes 
and in the signing of the protocols. It does not seem, however, that 
the Porte paid much attention to the point at the time; it was only 
later, when the conventions were to be signed, that Turkey protested 
against the fact, but to no purpose, however, for the Powers did not 
need her protestations. It would in truth have ill become them to do 
so after having assigned to Bulgaria its place among themselves, not 
only in the sessions of the conference, but also in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and in the scheme of apportionment of seats 
in the Prize Court, Bulgaria coming immediately after Turkey, 
Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Portugal, etc., * * * anc [ with the 
same rank as Switzerland and Persia; as likewise in the various 
projects for a court of arbitration, which there was thought of 
establishing, in 1907, as a substitute for the Permanent Court of 
1899 — Bulgaria being given the same rank as Servia, Persia and 
Siam. Without doubt the judges of the Court of Arbitration or of 
the Prize Court, while enjoying diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties, are not diplomats; but the delegates to the conference were, 
and it was upon the principle of diplomatic representation that the 
different systems of international courts inaugurated at The Hague 
were based. 

Thus Bulgaria had henceforth her place assured in diplomacy 
and the European concert. The reciprocal diplomatic situation of 
Turkey and Bulgaria would seem to have been a little more delicate. 
As a matter of fact, however, apart from certain details of a second- 
ary importance, it did not differ from the position of the Principality 
in regard to the other Powers. 
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The Ottoman Empire was represented at Sofia by a High Com- 
missioner, the representative of the Sultan as suzerain, a position 
more honorary than important. The Pasha, considering himself at 
home in Bulgaria, habitually yielded precedence to all other foreign 
diplomats. It was especially in this that his special position was 
demonstrated. He was in reality accredited to Sofia as an ordinary 
diplomatic representative, presented his letter of credence to the 
Prince, and had to be persona grata. If he failed, even through in- 
advertence, in observing the ceremonial forms, simplified as they 
were, in force at the court, representations were made at Constanti- 
nople, and the Pasha could be recalled. It is said that such a case 
occurred not long ago. Whenever some ceremony to which the 
diplomatic corps was invited happened to be of a character to prove 
embarrassing to the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan (anniversaries 
of the union with Roumelia, of the Treaty of San Stefano, etc.), the 
Pasha, conversant with the discreet and yet on the whole adroit and 
conciliatory methods of Turkish diplomacy, was usually absent on 
leave. This was also the case at the celebrations of Turkish national 
holidays or anniversaries of the Sultan, when the presence of the 
Pasha at Sofia might place in an awkward dilemma the foreign 
diplomatic representatives or the Protocol itself. A subordinate 
officer of the Turkish agency, who, owing to his lower rank, might 
pass unnoticed, would on these occasions take the place of his absent 
chief. 

Bulgaria had on her part an actual diplomatic representation at 
Constantinople. This representation was differently designated, 
according as the Turkish or Bulgarian title was employed. Accord- 
ing to the one, it was called " Princely Agency of Bulgaria ; " accord- 
ing to the other, " Diplomatic Agency." The difference in titles 
counted for less than the actual standing of the agent and the char- 
acter of the powers exercised by him. Both were those of a diplo- 
matic agent. The Bulgarian representative was accredited to the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and not to the Minister of the 
Interior, as the Porte had asked, for the sake of showing that its 
relations with Bulgaria were purely of a domestic character. It is 
true he was not accredited to the Sultan ; but it is customary, even 
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between great Powers that diplomatic agents of an inferior grade, 
charge d'affaires for instance, are accredited to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. This very fact enabled Bulgaria to allow that her 
diplomatic agent at Constantinople should rank last, and to main- 
tain that he formed one of the diplomatic corps ; and, in fact, until 
the recent incident he always took part in official receptions like all 
other foreign ministers accredited to Constantinople. A trifling but 
significant detail is that, like them, he disposed of cards of admis- 
sion for the ceremony of the Selamik. This was not the case with 
the representatives of Egypt and Samos, who, on occasion, yielded 
precedence to him. The representative of Bulgaria at Constanti- 
nople displayed the Bulgarian flag and coat of arms at the door of 
the agency. The subordinate personnel of the agency even included 
armed kavasses. 36 

If now we turn from the outward forms of diplomatic representa- 
tion and consider what constitutes the essence of it, we shall see 
that the prerogatives belonging to the diplomatic character have never 
been denied at Constantinople to the representatives of the Bulgarian 
Government. Personal inviolability and immunity from criminal 
and civil jurisdiction enjoyed by diplomatic agents belonged to the 
Bulgarian agent as well as to his assistants. It is true that the 

se The curious kavass institution is peculiar to the East; its origin is found 
in the capitulations which gave to the consuls of Franco and a few other 
nations the right to have at their service an armed force to assure their authority 
and guarantee their prerogatives. The armed kavasses recruited in Montenegto 
or Albania ordinarily wear a picturesque costume and embossed arms. They 
engage themselves to foreign ministers through personal bonds revived from the 
days of feudalism, show a steadfast fidelity, and form among themselves a sort 
of close corporation. This institution, more ornamental than efficacious, has 
been spreading. It is in Syria and in the seaports of the Levant, as well as in 
Constantinople, that it has its greatest importance. It is maintained at Sofia, 
but the kavasses have been more and more reduced to the part of mere servants 
of the legations. Their presence however irritates the Bulgarian people, who 
are ticklish on the subject of their honor and impatient of the least trace of 
their ancient servitude. England has done away with hers, Italy and France 
have replaced the Montenegran costume by a livery. The Turkish kavasses 
wear a military costume. But is it not significant to see the Bulgaria repre- 
sentative at Constantinople keep kavasses also, after the fashion of not only the 
ministers of the Balkans, who have them also, but of European ambassadors? 
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occasion to discuss these rights never arose; but the courtesy and 
deference, the outward signs of respect that the Ottoman authorities 
always manifested toward the envoys of the Principality did not 
permit the supposition that they would not have considered their 
rights, if a case arose, as coming within the protection of inter- 
national law. Furthermore the Bulgarian ministers were never re- 
fused the right of protection and the exercise of authority which 
diplomatic agents generally have, by virtue of the law of nations and 
national legislation, over their citizens abroad. It was, for example, 
the office of the Bulgarian agency that issued the passports required 
by Bulgarian subjects for travelling or residing either abroad or in 
the Ottoman Empire. We observe that the Bulgarian law concern- 
ing nationality, which on the whole was similar to the French law, 
gave special facilities of naturalization to persons considered as 
ancient Bulgarian subjects, and who, for the most part, were actually 
citizens of Turkey. 

As for the authorities with which the Bulgarian diplomatic agent 
dealt, since 1882 the Porte recognized his right to treat directly 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Bulgarian representative 
also treated with the Grand Vizir, and directly with the Minister of 
Interior Affairs, for the simple and very practical reason that usually 
in this way he obtained much more rapid results. It may be said 
that there was on this point no fixed rule from which inferences 
might be drawn. At any rate it was always directly and without an 
intermediary that the Bulgarian representative acted with the central 
authority ; it was not even rare to see him apply directly to the chief 
secretary of the Sultan. 

The Minister of Bulgarian Foreign Affairs organized the agency 
at Constantinople to suit himself. Thus he saw fit in November, 
1907, to re-establish the post of commercial agent at Constantinople 
which had existed five or six years previously and which the Govern- 
ment of Sofia, in the exercise of its full authority, had deemed ad- 
visable to close. The office was abolished without formality. It was 
reopened without applying for the assent of the Porte. A simple 
notice of the fact was given, and its receipt was acknowledged, with- 
out objection, in an ordinary diplomatic note to the Bulgarian 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs. The post of commercial agent is, how- 
ever, a mere inner wheel in the machinery of the Bulgarian diplo- 
matic agency, and was established for the purpose of relieving the 
chancellery, which was overworked through the continued increase 
of the commercial and economic interests of the citizens of the 
Principality in the principal towns of European Turkey. The com- 
mercial agent, M. Hamandgieff, formerly first secretary of the Bul- 
garian legation at Bucharest, was under the direct orders of the 
minister ; it can not be doubted therefore that he possessed the char- 
acter of diplomatic, agent. He attended principally to commercial 
affairs and passports, and enjoyed a certain autonomy, the Ottoman 
Government having authorized him to treat directly with the head 
police and customs officers, with the vali or prefect of Constanti- 
nople, as the minister treated with the executive departments. Bul- 
garia, however, had commercial agents not only in Constantinople; 
but also in the large cities of the Empire, notably in Macedonia, at 
Salonica, Uskub, Seres, etc. These commercial agents performed 
fully the part of consuls; they had access to the local authorities, 
had a flag, a coat of arms, and sometimes kavasses; while they en- 
joyed the respect due to consular officers. 37 In fact the organization 
of the Bulgarian consular service in Turkey was, on the eve of Bul- 
garia's independence, in a condition of disorder and experiment 
which finds its explanation in the uncertainties of the mutual situa- 
tion of the two states. But Turko-Bulgarian consular relations had 
given rise long before the independence to negotiations between the 
two governments, and no fact could be more significant, for the 
consuls have the double function of protection and authority, which 
implies the existence of two distinct sovereignties; the one which 
sends them and the one which receives them. These negotiations 
have just culminated in a convention, the text of which has not yet 
been made public; it is only known that it affirms the principle of 

37 Nevertheless certain incidents are to be noted: a dragoman of the Uskub 
commercial agency, a Turkish subject, was seized by the police for having taken 
part in a brawl; an American business man of Seres who replaced the absent 
consular agent, having unduly hoisted the Bulgarian flag was forced to take it 
down on the demand of local authorities. 
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equality, and that the Bulgarian consuls will not enjoy the benefit 
of the capitulations. 38 

Whatever might have been the technical peculiarities which 
marked the outward workings of the negotiations between the two 
states, Turkey and Bulgaria negotiated and treated with each other 
through tbeir representatives like two Powers entirely foreign to 
each other. After the Bulgarian war with Servia, in 1885, it is 
known that Turkey participated in the treaty of peace. It was 
a solitary instance. After that time Turkey negotiated and con- 
cluded several treaties with the Principality : — Postal and com- 
mercial conventions, a treaty of extradition on March 26/April 8, 
1904, and what is worthy of special notice, an offensive and defensive 
alliance, in 1903 an agreement relative to disarmament, and in 1904 
a convention for the suppression of the crimes of the bands in 
Macedonia. These were essentially political treaties, an effective 
recognition of diplomatic rights. 

This actual situation was not, however, willingly acquiesced in 
by Turkey, and the Principality had to win it by main force. A 
first incident occurred in 1881-1882. 

At that time the Bulgarian Government was struggling with con- 
siderable domestic difficulties. The Porte, then remembering that 
the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1878, made Bulgaria a vassal 
principality, created a special division in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, called the Burean of Priviliged Provinces, and informed the 
representative of Bulgaria, M. Balabanoff, that he should thereafter 
apply to it. It was a manifest exaggeration and a wilful disregard 
of the physical and moral situation of Bulgaria to try to assimilate 
her to Liban or the Island of Samos. It was an error even in point 
of law; and the Government of Sofia replied very correctly, in a 
note of the 9th of March, 1882, that Bulgaria was not a privileged 
province, but an autonomous principality having special rights and 

38 On the other hand certain nations detached from the Ottoman Empire enjoy 
the capitulations in Turkey. This abuse, to which the Turks were rightly 
opposed, could not support a claim on the part of Bulgaria following the negotia- 
tions relative to independence, when at that very time the Young Turk party 
was negotiating a general abrogation of the capitulations. 
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interests and therefore entitled to a special representation. The 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed an appeal to Europe, 
but the cabinets, little desirous of intervening in a situation which, 
prior to this incident, was developing peacefully, turned a deaf ear 
to the appeal, and Turkey in a note of the 27th of September, 1882, 
declared that she would thereafter admit the correspondence of the 
Bulgarian envoys with the Department of Foreign Affairs, in order 
to facilitate, for the common good, the relations of the agency of the 
Prince with the Sublime Porte. 

It was a precisely similar incident that started the hostilities 
which culminated in the proclamation of independence. 

On the 12th of September, 1908, it was learned through a dis- 
patch of the Havas agency that the Bulgarian diplomatic agent at 
Constantinople, M. Guechoff, had returned to Sofia on the order of 
General Paprikoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Principality. 
This diplomatic incident was due to a fact of some moment; the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Tewfick Pasha, had invited 
the diplomatic corps to a dinner to which Mr. Guechoff had not 
received an invitation; astonished at this oversight, the Bulgarian 
agent unofficially requested an explanation, but not having received 
a satisfactory reply, he referred the matter to his Minister: General 
Paprikoff immediately telegraphed him to leave Constantinople if 
an invitation was not forthcoming two hours before the dinner. Be- 
fore taking the Eastern express Mr. Guechoff sent a letter to the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs to inform him that Bulgarian 
interests would be placed in the hands of a charge d'affaires. On 
the other hand, the representative of the Porte at Sofia who was at 
that time about to rejoin his post, deferred his arrival in that city. 
The Bulgarian agency and the commissariat remained simply in 
charge of subordinate officers during the course of negotiations. Tt 
is not to be wondered at that the Bulgarian Government should have 
so eagerly seized the pretext offered. At the time when it was think- 
ing of declaring its independence, it could not tolerate any infringe- 
ment of rights patiently acquired, precisely in the field where it is 
customary to look for the criterion of sovereignty. Without being 
obliged to display any special skillfulness of policy, Bulgaria had 
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only to permit events to follow their natural course and end in the 
result which the entrance of Bulgaria into the international com- 
munity had determined. In trying to take back previous conces- 
sions, the Government of the Sublime Porte exposed itself to an 
unforeseen back-stroke. Compelled to continue negotiations, to re- 
ceive Bulgarian plenipotentiaries and even to send for them, it im- 
plicitly accorded the vassal state the right to treat freely with it, 
which it had wished to contest. So that even before the recognition 
of the new state of things, Bulgaria had attained her diplomatic 
majority in the society of nations. The Powers in accrediting, one 
after another, ministers plenipotentiary to King Ferdinand, and 
Turkey in sending him, in the month of September, 1909, a diplo- 
matic representative in place of the former Imperial Commissioner, 
have only in fact given definiteness to a situation already more than 
outlined. Henceforth there are no Bulagrian diplomatic agents or 
agencies, and we can only speak of legations and ministers. 
******* 

We have seen how Bulgaria freed herself of the Russian pro- 
tectorate and of Turkish suzerainty. Following out these ideas 
we should still have to speak of tribute, of the Roumelian contribu- 
tions and dues ; but as these questions have only burdened the budget 
without affecting the free political action of Bulgaria, we will con- 
sider them from a financial point of view in reviewing the conquest 
of economic independence. 

G. Scelle. 
(To be continued.) 



